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HETHER school time or vacation, 
there is always more to do than we 
can accomplish. The days are not long 
enough, the weeks fly, fly, and we 
must make hay while the sun shines, 
to store up for the winter’s food. 
Every one who can possibly spend the 
time and the money should be taking 
advantage of one of the many Sum- 
mer School opportunities; otherwise, 
with the help of DESIGN, be working 

out the various problems found helpful by teachers all over 

the country—and, with the help of Nature’s vast storehouse 
of flora and fauna interpreted by the “spirit within,” develop- 
ing the originating side of their nature and art. 

It is pitiful to know how few, art loving though they he, have 
the understanding or the will to understand any new movement 
out of the rut of their experience. They should be always on the 
alert for new worlds to conquer; instead of which they turn over 
the pages of the very few art publications and can find “nothing 
usable,”’ while before them in reality is opening a vast, almost 
unexplored, region of the mind, full to overflowing with ideas 
to give delight, not only in beauty, but in that greater pleasure, 
the unexpected. 

The first attempts of pioneers along these lines are neces- 
sarily crude, and hard to be understood by the student, harder 
still to be understood by the teacher whose mind is hidebound 
by tradition. We can almost hear the exclamations of horror 
and ridicule that will greet, for instance, the interesting article 
on “Abstracts in Design” in this issue by Mrs. Isabelle Murray 
of the Evander Childs School, New York. It is the natural 
reaction to the opening of a path to art thought entirely out of 
our experience. But the longer the thinking student considers 
these efforts along the line of spacing, movement, masses and 
the inner spirit of Design, the more he is intrigued by the feeling 
of freedom and the sense of true design there, though yet not 
fully seen. 
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The value of cut paper work for students in design is un- 
expectedly illustrated in landscape by the pupils of Mr. N. B. 
Zane of the University of Oregon. We had thought only of cut 
paper work in the grades where it has proven a great stimulus 
to the interest of the children, and in the classes of Johonnot, 
apostle of the newer school of art expression in design, whose 
pupils are “children of a larger growth’’—and we are reminded 
again of the saying of Christ, which applies so truly to all forms 
of knowledge as well as to the religious side of life: “‘ You must 
become as little children before you can enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

We have on hand an exceedingly interesting lot of cut paper 
work by the children of the Utica Public Schools under the 
supervision of Mrs. Katherine Couch; these we hope to show in 
an early issue. 


A different type of tree designs is shown in the tile arrange- 


ments of the students of Mrs. Ida Well Stroud of Fawcett 
School. The use of the theory of Dynamic Symmetry is still 
another of the new approaches to the problems of Design, and, 
as we are people of many minds, the more different the avenues 
of approach, the more of us will be able to penetrate a little dis- 
tance at least into that ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven.” 

But what constitutes the problem of the editor is that, in 
the endeavor to help those who have “‘eyes to see and ears to 
hear but see not and hear not,” a large proportion of those who 
most need help feel that there is nothing for them in the pages of 
the Magazine. Some even have diverted their subscription to 
back numbers where they find something ‘‘they can use, some- 
thing dainty for use in classes,” ete., as if copying were the 
mainstay of decoration. And so they lose all the possibility of 
doing original work themselves, so simply and easily acquired 
if they would only try out the problems in their own work. 
Daintiness is a secondary matter, and the designs that look 
heavy to them, because of reproduction in black brush work, 
would be easily made dainty by the simple expedient of drawing 
them smaller and executing them in various light tones. 

It is the ceramic worker, who was the original “‘ raison d’etre’”’ 
of Keramic Studio, who is deserting the ranks, in spite of the 
fact that we are giving more and better ceramic designs than 
ever before, and the design problems for the grade and high 
school teacher would be invaluable to that ceramic worker if he 
could only see it. 

In the meantime we would send out an S. O. S. to the teach- 
ers in art in the Schools and in private studios. If you find help 
in the Magazine Design, as it is, will you not help us also by 
taking time this summer vacation to get your Public Schools 
and Libraries in your city to subscribe to ‘‘ DESIGN,” as well as 
encourage your students to own their own copy, so they may 
cut it apart and make reference scrap books for help in their 
work. Only in this way can we hope to enlarge our field, add 
more pages and always newer and better features to the Maga- 
zine. It is astonishing how few feel the call to help build up a 
Magazine of this kind, the consequences of which is seen in the 
very few published in this country. Only two or three have 
managed to continue to exist, and those more because of a 
sincere desire to help the art understanding than because of any 
financial benefit accruing. 

We have to live by our work and there is a limit to “casting 
bread upon the waters. ”’ If our readers will not exert themselves 
to increase the subscription list of DESIGN, it will necessarily 
be discontinued sooner or later. ‘The publishers offer induce- 
ments to Clubs of Subscriptions among students. Let us 
mutually help each other. 
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The medallion on our cover this month is by Catherine 
Abell, and the initial letter on our editorial page by Anna Inger- 
soll, both of the Faweett School of Newark, N. J. 
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We again call the attention of our subscribers and es- 
pecially of beginners to the exceptionally low prices at which 
we will sell this summer a certain selection of back numbers, 
studies and books. See back cover for details or send for list 
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N. B. ZANE Composition No, 3 


MOUNTAIN THEMES IN DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES 
N. B. Zane 


AKING the hint from Nature we find the compositional] 

factors of mountain landscapes to be the mountains them- 
selves for necessary character, plus the secondary features of 
“snow caps,” waterfalls, claciers, tall trees and flowers. Reduce 
these factors to simple, geometric shapes and compose them 
interestingly and our design will express the spirit of the high- 
lands. Approaching our problem in the simplest terms, let us 
work at first in three values— white, gray and black, using cut 
paper forms. Cut symmetrical “mountain” forms first, varying 
them in size. Leave some edees smooth and give interest to 
some others by varied methods of notching. Also vary some of 
the shapes by cutting rhythmic forms from along their sides. 
These forms make up our working ‘“‘vocabulary,’’ and the 
designer should know that each in itself is a good design. He 
should know why it is good and he will know why it is good if 
he uses his age-old and worthy design principles consciously to 
achieve his end. He should derive his tree forms, water-fall 
forms end snow caps in the same way and can do nothing better 
than cut many of each before beginning to group them. Then 
composition of these varied forms becomes a matter of experi- 
ment——trying combinations one after another, moving the forms 
this way end that until a “happy” adjustment is found—-when 
the forms may be fixed in position on the chosen background by 
paste. ‘lo be sure, the result is highly conventional and is far 
from realism, but it is valuable design material just the same 
and can be translated into color values for decorative panels for 
batik and medallions for box tops and china. 

A study of photographs will enable one to cut silhouette 
forms that approach more nearly the nature shapes, simple but 
full of character, and the compositional possibilities are further - # & 
increased by enlarging the value seale. , 

Composition 1 shows a use of four values—sky, mountains, ms | 
trees and foreground. Keeping the sky value darker than the A. ROGERS, PORTLAND, ORE. HIGH SCHOOL 
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mountain helps to express a colder effect and lifts the mountains 
high. 

Composition 2 makes use of waterfall pattern to achieve a 
vertical panel that would work out well in batik. The tall cliff 
might be crackled to good effect for such a large area. 

Composition 3 utilizes many values. Here the mountain 
looms dark against the sky. The three-panel arrangement is 
good for ornamental decoration—carried out in blue and violet 
tones with warmer hues for sky and water—on rather coarse 
-anvas. 

The design for the bowl is rendered in four values. It might 
be welcome in one’s mountain cabin during the summer sojourn. 
















NELLIE HAGAN 





OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 
POTTERY EXHIBIT—INSTRUCTOR, MARJORIE BLATZELL 
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V. C. SHIPMAN 


CONVENTIONAL TREES ON SQUARE TILES 
Ida Wells Stroud 

Hk tree offers such a wide scope for the play of the imagina- 

tion that many delightful variations may be produced by 

using this idea. In it may be found opportunities for securing 

large masses, possibly broken by the suggestions of blossoms or 

fruit, while the branching, with the sky shapes showing through, 
makes good pattern and lends interest. 

There are so many different kinds of trees. Those we all 
know and love in design, sometimes those that no one can 
recognize as anything that has ever yet been seen by mortal 
eye, possibly the kind that grew in the Garden of Paradise. 
One might even use either of the two trees mentioned in the 


book of Genesis. First the Tree of ‘‘ Knowledge, of good and 
evil,” from which Eve picked the fatal apple, or there is the 
old rhyme that would bear nothing but a silver nutmeg and a 
colcen pear. It runs something like this: 
“T had a little pear tree and nothing it would bear, 
But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear, 
The Queen’s little daughter came to visit me, 
Allon account of my little pear tree.” 

Would you not have a good time trying to design from its 
suggestions? What opportunities for the imagination to have 
full play! 

Let us make one all our own by first drawing on white paper 
in pencil, a square of about five inches. Draw its diagonals, and 
bisect the square, on both sides, thereby forming four smaller 
squares within the larger one. Draw diagonals to these and we 
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will then find that by following some of these diagonals, now 
using charcoal, a tree shape will present itself with very little 
thought on our part. 

The four smaller squares may then be divided in the same 
way as the large one was and other lines will suggest ground, 
fences, or even boxes, in which the trees may grow. Sometimes 
a mountain will be found looming up behind and other sets of 
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lines, followed out, will give a river and its banks or mayhap a 
fence or wall. When the work has progressed this far one must 
depend upon one’s own good taste and judgment as well as a 
knowledge of the principles of design to embellish and make all 
the shapes more beautiful. Our diagonals, however, have “set 
the ball rolling’? and it ought to be easy to go on from this 
point. Why not use some gay and frisky little squirrels or even 
field mice under the trees, as you see one has used the white 
rabbits, Large birds always seem ready and willing to hop right 
along into almost any design, then there are cats and dogs, frogs, 
goats, or even some animals that would be quite in keeping with 
some “design trees’? even though we could not tell just exactly 
to what species they were related. Deer, giraffes, monkeys; 
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well, after all is there any animal that one could not combine 
with a tree, provided the tree was large enough and the animal 
small enough to go under it? 

A horizontal line or two below the tree will suggest a stream 
in which fish may disport themselves and ducks, geese or swans 


L. D. MORRISON 
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may float gracefully upon its smooth or rippled surface. 

These illustrations were first worked out in charcoal, then 
copied in color, the darkest being put in first. The wise designer 
adds nothing to the composition that will detract from the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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PLATE AND CUP AND SAUCER—NELLIE HAGAN 
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BIRD IN MARCH WIND—LUCY FERRY 


ABSTRACTS IN DESIGN 


SSUREDLY, the logical subsequent step after concrete 

design is designing in the abstract. For that matter, the 
nearer any design approaches the abstract the more truly a 
decoration it becomes. 

Let us for once in designing obliterate all idea of concrete 
shape; forget that we ever used little birds, trees, fish, deer or 
cut paper flower designs, however abstract we tried to make 
them. 

May we not try to stimulate in our students the imagination 
which has been fostered by the concrete design practice neces- 
sary for beginning designers? 

Power and some appreciation have been acquired by the 
adaptation of an historic textile or an abstract treatment of 
nature forms. 

But the organization of line is the end of pure design. Can 
we in our second term high school design classes develop the 
theory of pure design? 

A recent experiment proved worth trying. The results were 


DESIGN 


amusing and very dynamic. A “flyer’’ imagination so often is. 
A judicious introduction to the lesson noting the value of 
imagination to mankind adds interest to the project. Has not 
the man who designed or imagined the radio contributed more 
to society than the man who sings over the radio or the man 
who puts up the wires? The students are most eager to see 
what they can do when they know it is individuality that is 
stressed. 

Have the students draw with charcoal six or eight inch 
squares on rough paper. 

Give a few general directions as: 

1. Draw a strong line in the square touching any two sides. 
(Emphasize the difference between a weak wobbly line and one 
that seems to know where it is going!) 

2. Draw a good line in opposition to the first one for interest. 

3. Draw a third line in repetition to strengthen the rhythm 
of either line. This may give a dominant theme to build up. 

Remove all illustrative material at this part of the lesson 
that will hinder their freedom. 

When they have drawn a strong line in the blank square it 
immediately suggests a rhythm or movement of some kind. 
‘This line looks like a parade moving slowly up Fifth Avenue, 
while this line suggests the flight of birds across the sky, etc., 
ete.’”’ Concrete form, however, is not what we want in this 
lesson. To illustrate my point, if a student thinks he must draw 
a tree, the line may be weakened by his idea of the form. 

Squares 1, 2, 3, 4 on page 58 show the naive, initial at- 
tempts of the average students in the class. Many were much 
finer and some very much worse. 

I found that the most helpful thing was to put all the squares 
up in front to think over them before analyzing one or two 
which had a particularly strong line theme. 

Squares 5, 6, 7, 8 as a second attempt show a decided im- 
provement over the beginning but still leave much to be desired. 

Still better abstract themes from the same class are shown 
on succeeding pages. 

A few criticisms which developed from the lesson were: 

1. Avoid “parallelism.” 

2. Avoid whirling or whizzing designs. 

3. Avoid explosions or radiations from a center. 

4. Avoid having more than one big theme or center of 
interest. 

5. Preserve balance of light and dark. 

6. Make two color attempts, one the background brought 
out and the other the design. Both should be interesting. 
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No design was criticised adversely because it had too much _ dents to write in a few sentences their interpretations of the 
opposition. Static design can be developed later when the line abstracts on exhibition in the front of the room. A few shown 


themes are to be applied as a decoration. speak for themselves. 
The most “‘agile’’ design is sometimes the most interesting. (Abstracts applied to ceramics and borders and modern 


A real treat is in store for the instructor who allows the stu-  allovers will be shown in a later issue.) 





ABSTRACT DESIGNS BY STUDENTS OF EVANDER CHILDS SCHOOL 
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SALAD BOWL AND PLATE—MARY FRANCES FRANKLIN 


Another Treatment: Dusted Sea Green and Green Gold 
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CHILD’S SET—-LOUISE MAC DOUGALL 
Another Treatment: Bright Red and Gold 
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DESIGN IN BLUE GREEN AND BLUE VIOLET—G. TOEDTER 


Extract from a Letter on the Editor’s Desk 


“Design presents material on the editorial page which urges an 
expression of my own particular “slant”? upon -it. My name does not 
appear on your subscription list because I am a silent partner—my half of the 
subscription price helps in bringing the magazine to two of us who teach draw- 
ing in adjoining rooms at High School. I am glad, however, to assure you of a 
full sized interest in and appreciation of what you are doing in the magazine. 

As I see it, there are two groups of workers in applied design—one group 
that 

First—F ails to distinguish between a picture and a design, 

Seccnd—Uses reference material bodily as given, and 

Third—insists upon perpetuating the type of designs in vogue twenty years 
ago; 
and the opposing group who 

First—Think of design as the embodiment of principles as given by such 
masters as Dow, Batchelder, Ensign, Johonnot and Heckman—who state the 
problem differently but agree in essentials. 

Second—Use_reference material mainly for SUGGESTION ,—taking the 





(Continued from page 52) 

beauty and harmony of the whole. Too many shapes and ideas 
in one design create an impression of confusion. It were better 
to do a simple thing well, than to fail because of too much 
elaboration. Unity and simplicity are as valuable in art as 
elsewhere in our lives. Let us try for them and may your trees 
of life be, most prolific in yielding fruit that shall ripen into a 
glorious harvest. 

The tile in which there is a wee girl gathering fruit from a 
high tree is by Miss Virginia Shipman and has a pale yellow 
sky, blue green mountain and a blue violet tree, while the 
child is done mostly in red violet. 

The tile with the two little white rabbits under a tree which 
bears only four flowers and two pieces of fruit is by Miss Reber. 

The taller one with sunflowers and two bunnies is by Mr. 
A. Patercity. 

The one with the tall dark blue tree is by Miss L. Rau and 
has a yellow sky, red orange roof on the house which might be 
entered by a blue green door. 

Miss Constance Lane gives a Japanese impression in her tile 
secured partly by the shape and line of the growth of the tree. 
This also has a yellow sky and some interesting hill sides. 

Snow and a tall dark tree characterize Miss L. Morrison’s 
design and she has portrayed a light orange colored house at 
night, with stars showing in a blue green sky. 
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new hint gladly but leaping on with an appreciation of the flexibility of that 
hint for individual needs, and ) 

Third—Are glad for every new contribution to the big problem, who insist 
that their knowledge of design shall progress as every other field of work 
progresses and who glorify their own environment and honor themselves by as 
faithful and vigorous study of source material (natural, industrial and 
spiritual) as was true of every significant epoch of ornament which history 
records. | 

As for me, dear Editor, 1 hope I belong to the last outlined class and I am 
sure that Design stands for much the same general idea.’”’—N. B. Z. 


“T want to suggest to those who are not enjoying Design to do as | 
have done—go to a first class up-to-date Studio and see these things worked 
up—then and then only will they have an idea of their beauty. When the styles 
began to change I tried to stop the magazine, but I can’t do without it and find 
I am getting a great deal out of it. The white and black designs give a very 
faint idea of their beauty in color.” 

U. of F. 





CYCLONE—H. G. FORD 


DESIGN IN BLUE AND ORANGE—EMIL MOOSS 
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BOWL AND PLATE--INA C. GETMAN 
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DESIGN AND A PIE PLATE 
Albert W. Heckman 

YELLOW brown pie plate, a half vial of copper lustre, a 

china marking pencil and a small brush are all that is 
materially needed for this problem of painting a pie plate. One 
does not need to know all the tricks of the ceramist trade to do 
it, for the process is one of simply painting the prepared lustre 
on the plate and then firing it at a low heat. 

Any art teacher who has access to a kiln will find this an 
interesting problem to experiment with in the class room. It 
lends itself admirably to school room practice in spite of the 
limitations one has to contend with there. In fact many art 
teachers in public and private schools throughout the country 
are now making this problem of decorating crude pottery, such 
as this kitchen ware, one of their regular lessons each year. 

But the actual painting of the plate, like all applications of 
materials, is the easier part of the problem. It requires only a 
little practice with the brush, a little care in cleaning up and the 
heat of the kiln transforms the prosaic pie plate into a thing of 
beauty, provided the design is a fine one, and this leads us to the 
more important part of this and all similar problems. 

A good design is not an easy thing to make and, as we all 
know, it takes much less time to apply one to a plate than it does 
to make one for it. Therefore we allow the student the major 
portion of the allotted lesson periods for the making of the 
design. ‘To copy one or to merely vary a given motif is hardly 
enough of a task to lift the problem into an experience which 
will develop taste and judgment. This latter is the teacher’s 
real aim and the pie plate is only the material means to 
further it. 

The preliminary development of the design may be made in 
the customary way on white or yellow brown paper. Some 
teachers, however, prefer to have their students work directly 
on the plates with water color paints, for then the effect which 
the design will have on the plate may be more fully precon- 
ceived. Working in this way with dark color (burnt Sienna on 
black) on a lighter ground, one feels sooner or later the im- 
portance in design of good pattern that is attained only by 
grouping or spacing. The playing of dark areas on light ones so 
as to make the latter as interesting as the former, is now the 
student’s problem and he should judge his design first of all by 
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the fineness of its pattern. 

The suitability of the material employed plays its part in 
decorating pottery just as the arrangement of pattern for a 
preordained shape does. The experienced designer knows all 
this, of course, but is it emphasized enough and how many 
students are there who think enough of it? 

Our problem last month was one of spacing lines and areas 
of various widths and contours and of grouping them for 
emphasis. This time it is virtually the same except that we 
make the application to a circle instead of a rectangle. More- 
over we purposely repeat and make this further application 
because of the fundamentally valuable ideas involved. Figures 
A and D, E and B, C and H, illustrate this. They are drawings 
which | made only to show this relationship but they may be 
used to show a way of presenting this problem to a large group 
of students where some method of procedure is not only advis- 
able but necessary. Needless to say these could be developed in 
an uninterestingly, pedantic way, as though the problem were 
one of mechanical drawing, or, on the other hand, emphasis may 
be put on the essential qualities of spacing, grouping, and 
pattern with results that are thoroughly individual and de- 
lightful. 

To those who feel that this or any similar method of pro- 
cedure leads: to similarity of designs, | would say that these 
drawings are only suggestions offered as a starting point and 
that departure from them in the development of designs will be 

(Continued on page 66) 














BOWL DESIGN—INA C. GETMAN 
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PLATE DESIGNS—-MISSES MANN, CHAMPNEY, RITCHEY, GETMAN AND GRAMMAR 
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DESIGNS BY MISSES LEWIS, APPERT, WILMOT AND DE VINNEY 
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DESIGNS BY THE MISSES LEWIS, DE VEAU AND FRANCIS 
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(Continued from page 62) 
inevitable in any group of students. Moreover, departure is 
desirable and should be encouraged so long as the problem does 
not resolve itself into simply putting a motif in the center of a 
plate. 

Too often a bird, an animal or a flower are merely plastered, 
as it were, in the center of a plate, on a box cover or on a tile 
and conceived of as a design. The bird, if bird it be, should be 
only a part of a whole arrangement. Occasionally it requires 
nothing more than a line or two to give a feeling of unity and 


completeness on the plate, box or tile, and then a little varying 
of edges or contours may make the surrounding areas more a 
part of one another. And this is as much as we expect in the 
beginning. 

There are no limits, however, to the subtility of spacing, 
strikingness of harmonious contrast and interest through varia- 
tion, that one may attain in this beginning. 

Next month we will discuss this further. In the meantime 
if you have never decorated a yellow brown pie plate with copper 
lustre, try it. 





PLATE—M. CAROLINE LEWIS 
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BOAT DESIGN—NELLIE HAGAN 


Wide wavy lines, water and base of jar Dark Blue. Narrow lines Violet Blue. Boat Dark Blue with flags and design on sails 
Citron, Orange and Scarlet. 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 
MRS. NINA HATFIELD - - ~-_ K.S.G.N.Y. 


GLASS 

As a request has come quite often for an article on glass I 
thought I would give that to you next. Glass has been men- 
tioned in a former article but only in regard to firing, which 
really plays a very important part. 

First the selection of glass for decorating. Since the war we 
have found we can use almost any and get it through the fire 
safely as experience has shown. However I would not advise a 
beginner to do that but preferably to use a hard glass or some 
that has been made to withstand the fire. Heisey’s and Fos- 
toria glass are about the best I can recommend to you, although 
as I have said before I have used almost everything that comes 
under the name of glass. 

As I keep repeating the success lies entirely in the firing. 
Some however are not worth while bothering with, therefore I 
have recommended Heisey and Fostoria to you. 

The simplest mode of decorating is with lustre. Wash and 
dry your glass well and wipe with alcohol and a clean piece of 
tissue paper to free from lint and finger marks. Use lustre for 
glass and paint on very smoothly with a large square shader. 
Do not go over it or paint on too thickly as it will peel off or 
make disagreeable blotches. You can pad the light lustres but 
painting them on is better as it saves an extra firing. These 
when well done are very beautiful and help to carry out a color 
scheme planned for the table. 

The most successful colors used are iridescent yellow, 
amber, yellow brown, turquoise blue, etc. 

Decorating with mineral paints for glass. These can be had 
at Reusche & Co., or Drakenfeld, who carry a very good line of 
materials for glass. 

Make your design on a piece of paper with India ink and 
fasten with adhesive plaster on the inside of the glass to be 
decorated. This way is much better than to try and draw it 
on, as the pencil is greasy and makes your work more difficult. 
Besides the former shows through very clearly and distinctly. 
Mix your paints as you would for china with painting medium. 
Paint on very smoothly. If you cannot do this well better pad it 
as every brush stroke shows and by no means try and touch it 


up for as I have just said—-everything shows. 

Gold and silver are applied the same as on china but you 
must be sure and get the gold or silver for glass. This always 
seems to have a wrong and a right side as only the right side 
can be burnished. 

Very good enamels for glass can be procured at the firms I 
have mentioned. They come in transparent enamels and 
opaque enamels for glass. The design is applied the same as 
described before and the enamels mixed the same as for china. 
They are floated on very thinly and smoothly and are not used 
in such high relief as you would for china. 

Now I will again tell you about the firing as this part of 
your work is so very important. Your glass is placed in the kiln 
six inches from the bottom and six from the top and about two 
inches from the sides. As glass is tough it is perfectly safe to 
open the kiln door to get a good look during the process of firing. 
Be careful you do not overfire as your glass will be just a melted 
mass and total loss if you do so. Drakenfeld’s, 50 Murray St., 
New York City, have cones you can use with your firing. The 
correct number for the various kinds of work they will give to 
you cheerfully for the asking. The moment the firing is done 
open the kiln door. 
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CHAPMAN-BAILEY 


Direct 





Importers of White China 


All materials for China Decorating 


CHINA KILNS 


New circular of china now in stock, sent on 
request 


233 S. Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 











